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WE are now in the month of May—the month of flowers and | { 
of promise, so celebrated in song, and on the first day of which, 
once. devoted to sports and pastimes, the fields were traversed cree 
by gay and happy groups, and the woods resounded with the ra 
laugh and the ready jest. ‘hus was May ushered in by our 
English ancestors. Now, the sylvan gagnes of the season are 
exchanged for, or rather have been supplanted by, city amuse- 
ments—the flowers of the garden and the field have given 
way to those made by the milliner and artiste coiffeur—the songs 
of birds are made subjects for the songs of the opera, and to trip 
it on the light fantastic toe on the green-sward is downright 
vulgarity to those who are all eyes when a Vestris, a Paul, or a 4 
Taglioni is figuring away in the ballet. ai 

Albeit some of his words are obsolete, others antiquated, 
Chaucer, the oldest of the English bards, may well be listened 
to when he pictures forth the charms of May— 


“ The busy lark, the messenger of day, . 

Saleweth* in her song the morrow gray ; 

And fiery Pheebus riseth up so bright, 

That all the orient laugheth of the sight ; 

And with his strémes drieth in the greves { 

The silver droppés hanging in the leaves ; . 
And Arcite, that is in the court real { 

With Theseus the squier principal, 

Is risen, and looketh on the merry day ; 

And for to do his observance to May, 


* Saluteth. t Groves. } Royal. 'S 
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Remembring on the point of his desire, 

He on the courser, startling as the fire, 

Is risen to the fieldés him to play, 

Out of the court, were it a mile or tway : 
And to the grove, of which that I you told, 
By aventure his way he gan to hold, 

To maken him a garland of the greves, 
Were it of woodbind or of hawthorn leaves ; 
And loud he sung against the sunny sheen— 
*O May, with all thy flowers and thy green, 
Right welcome be thou, fairé freshé May: 

I hope that I some green here getten may.’ 
And from his courser, with a lusty heart, 
Into the grove full hastily he start, 

And ina “path he roamed up and down.” 


The author of a pamphlet, entitled ‘The Way to Things 
by Words, and Words by Things,’ informs us, that our ancestors 
held an anniversary assembly on May-day, and that the column 
of May (whence our May-pole) was the great standard of jus- 
tice on the Ey-commons or fields of May. Here it was that the 
people, if they saw cause, deposed or punished their governors, 
their barons, and their kings. The judge’s bough, or wand, now 
discontinued, and only represented by a trifling nosegay, and 
the staff or rod of authority in the civil and the military power 
(for it was the mace of civil power and the truncheon of the 
field-officers,) are both derived frgm hence. A mayor, he says, 
received his name from this May, in the sense of lawful power ; 
the crown, a symbol of dignity like the mace and sceptre, was 

taken from the garland or crown hung at the top of the May; the 

arches which sprung from the circlet, and met together at the 
maund, or round bell, being necessarily so formed to.suspend it 
from the top of the pole. 

‘The Mayings,’ say Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes, pub- 
lished so lately as 1801, ‘are in some sort yet kept up by the 
milkmaids of London, who go about the streets with their gar- 
lands and music, dancing ;’? but even this faint shadow of the 
original sports has subsequently faded away, so that the green 
glories and flowery festivities of May-day only survive, if the 
grim show may not rather be deemed a posthumous and spectral 
pageant, in the Saturnalia of the chimney-sweeping imps, who, 
with daubed visages, and bedizened in tinsel trumpery, hop 
around a faded Jack-in-the-green, to the dissonant clatter of 
their shovels and brushes. Sad and sooty spectacle ! Art thou 
indeed all that is left to us of the pristine May-day glories, and 
the merry pipe and tabor, and the blithe dances of the young 
men and damsels around the garlanded May- pole! It is even 
So; we can now only send our thoughts into the green woods, 
and go a Maying with our memories. 
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OPPOSING NATURE. 


Nature has wisely implanted in the child an almost constant 
desire for active and even boisterous amusements, and every 
attempt to restrain its indulgence within too narrow limits, is 
attended with serious injury to the health and comfort of the 
little being, the effects of which not unfrequently continue to be 
felt throughout life. As society advances in refinement, it is too 
much they practice to subject, even from the cradle, both mind 
and body to artificial restraints. The indications of nature are 
overlooked or opposed ; the proper exercise and dev elopment of 
the physical powers prevented, while every exertion is made to 
induce, at an early period, a display of those personal and in- 
tellectual acquirements which pass current in fashionable so- 
ciety. Anxious to forestal the age of reason and reflection, to 
annihilate, as it were, the period of childhood, parents not only 
curtail their offspring of much real, because innocent, enjoyment, 
but lay the foundation for many maladies, physical and mental, 
by which the usefulness and the pleasures of after life are sadly 
curtailed. Substituting their own short-sighted cleverness for 
the instinctive demands of active frames, the restless curiosity, 
and the generous enterprize of youth, they must have every 
thing graduated according to the opinions and requirements of 
a limited circle; thus capriciously restraining the beneficial ac- 

tivity which gives grace and strength to every limb; and mis- 

directing that spontaneous willingness which “loves whate’er 
it looks upon,” and knows no care until it is suggested by more 
cunning heads. 

To illustrate some of the evils induced by opposing nature in 
the education of youth—to show, i in other words, the very com- 
mon tendency of that system in which early talent and preco- 
cious disposition i is forced and over dev eloped ; we present to our 
readers the following statement drawn up by a lady who was 
its victim. We select this case, as the plan of education to which 
she and her sisters were subjected was, in many respects, pre- 
ferable to the ordinary routine, though still miser rably defective. 

“Our family,” she remarks, “ was large. There were twelve 
of us in all, eight sisters and four brothers. Our ancestors are 
said to have lived to a good old age, and no disorder of a heredi- 
tary character had appeared in any branch of the family. My 
father was of a studious turn. He had always paid particular 
attention to the subject of education, and had, as he supposed, 
arrived at very correct views in regard to it. He was am- 
bitious that his sons should shine ; and his daughters he wished 
to have more information than in general falls to the share of 
females. It lay near his heart that his domestic arr: ungements 
should be admired in the neighbourhood. He accomplished his 
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purpose to all appearance ; for it is by no means clear that the 
compliments he received were always quite sincere, though he 
was too full of his own plans to perceive the circumstances that 
often gave me suspicion. ' Alas! had we been thoroughly 
known, we should have been found to deserve pity, and not ad- 
miration. All childish sports—all the pursuits which in early 
life are pursued with so much avidity, and which give so sweet 
a relish for the plainest food, and are followed by such profound 
refreshing repose, were prohibited to us at so early a period 
that I cannot recollect having ever indulged in them. Do not 
suppose, however, that we were tortured into shape, or fixed down 
to the piano for half the day. Nothing of this. We were suf- 
fered to pursue the accomplishments of music and dancing only 
so far as not to appear awkward when we should enter into 
company, or quite ignorant of the subjects of common chat. 
For the rest, pains enough were taken to secure us against ‘ 
youth of frolics, an old age of cards.’ Nothing was held hainer 
with us than the things at which girls are set. to work so hard, 
as soon as they begin to be misses, and which they find so use- 
less as soon as they come to be mistresses. We were scarcely 
ever assembled in full circle, without hearing these things made 
the theme of ridicule. But what with us was substituted for 
these accomplishments, I can most sincerely say have been 
scarcely more conducive to our happiness. Vanity was still the 
ruling prineiple which kept us from the smiling fields, and pro- 
hibited our joining in the loud laugh, or partic ipation in the joys 
and pastimes of our less favoured companions. It was vanity, in- 
deed, of loftier pretensions, and a more solemn aspect ; but still 
it was vanity. For instruction, as much as dress, or personal 
appearance, may be made subject of vanity. Of this our feel- 
ings the more forcibly convinced us the older we grew. We 
arose with the day and sat down to our tasks. The graver 
part of light reading was our amusement, and the lighter parts 
of scicnce our study. By these we were often entertained, and 
are certainly indebted to them for much improvement. But for 
health, comfort and happiness, our example shows that some- 
thing else is required. Oh! how often would I have flown, had 
I dared, from my books and my tasks into the open fields, to race 
over their surface with the village children! How often have | 
envied their lot who were born in stations in which romping 
Was no ways improper: and to cultivate the mind at the ex- 
pense of the body’s health—impossible! Health, with us, was 
never a constant, and seldom even an occasional concern. To 
attend to the gratification of the appetite, above all, was con- 
sidered as totally unworthy a rational creature. Various do- 
mestic incidents occasioned us frequently to suffer from too long 
fasting, which gave rise to a certain inward sense of sinking. 
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We then ate voraciously, not so much from relish for food, as to 
get rid of that insupportable sensation. We were entirely un- 
acquainted with the pains of hunger; but then we knew as 
little of the pleasures attendant upon the gratification of keen 
appetite. At meals, we collected, with heaviness in our looks, 
and with an indescribable disrelish in our palate, and of mawk- 
ishness at the spot where heart-burn is usually experienced. | 
often thought that a spectator, used to a party with a proper 
appetite, would suppose we had just taken, or were about to 
take physic. Our sauntering walks, taken at irregular inter- 
vals, were in the same listless tone. We set out languid, and 
came home again to our tasks without feeling refreshed. In 
hot weather we were oppressed; in moderate weather we felt 
an uncomfortable sensation of chilliness, our feet being generally 
decidedly cold. But in sharp frosts—oh! I want words to ex- 
press the misery of that cramped, contracted feeling which 
seemed to clasp us all over. We often expressed surprise at 
seeing children, inferior in age to ourselves, pursuing, with de- 
light, their frolics in the open air, while we were sitting along- 
side the fire trembling with cold. Long before the period of 
girlhood we found, to our astonishment, that all our former incli- 
nation for childish sprightliness, had flown; we felt downcast and 
cheerless; uneasy when unoccupied, but finding no relief in the 
regular changes and occupations of the day. As soon as we were 
permitted, we were glad to retire to our beds; not because when 
there we enjoyed repose, but to escape tasks and duties which 
had become tiresome to us. We slept, it is true, if it be proper 
to call by the name of sleep a state of restless stupor, alternating 
with frightful or disagreeable dreams, and repeated attacks 
of the night-mare; but we arose in the morning even more 
languid than we had retired to rest. The night brought with 
it no refreshing slumber; the morn never awoke us with that 
renewed cheerfulness of mind, and elasticity of body, which I 
have heard it said so invariably follows the sound repose of 
childhood. But I fear I shall be unable to make our state of 
nameless discomfort well understood. And if I could, it would 
prove as tedious in description as it was to endure. Suffice it 
to say, that the same listlessness of disposition—the same disin- 
clination to exertion—the same indifference to those active 
pursuits, which are the delight of most young persons, and form 
a pleasurable relaxation from the more serious pursuits of life, 
to persons even more advanced in years, have continued to be 
experienced by all of us, though no little time has, as you are 
aware, elapsed since we quitted our father’s roof ; and need I 
say how feeble our health has been, and how little fitted we 
have found ourselves to fulfil properly the important duties 
which have devolved upon us as wives and mothers ?” 
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INNOCENT PLEASURES. 

WeErE man, it has been said, to observe strictly all the rules 
that have been laid down, as those necessary for the preserva- 
tion of health, he would be deprived of nearly all the pleasures 
and enjoyments which form so sweet a relaxation from the cares 
and turmoils of the world, and prevent his spirit from sinking 
beneath the various causes of disquietude which hourly assail 
him.—Never was there a more incorrect or pernicious supposi- 
tion. ‘Teachers of hygiene, so far from being the enemies, are 
the firmest advocates of — The salutary influence, upon 
both mind and body, of whatever pursuits are calculated to ex- 
cite agreeable sensations, would induce us, by every forcible ar- 
gument, to recommend rather than to denounce them. But we 
are well aware that from the sensual and unreflecting, we shall 
differ widely in our ideas of what constitutes genuine happiness 
and enjoyment. The indulgences to which these epithets are 
by them so fondly applied, we know to be invariably de- 
structive, alike to health, peace and happiness: the momentary 
and irrational gratification they afford experience proves too 
often to be the precursor of much real and permanent pain 
and misery. Of these we are the decided, uncompromising 
enemies ; while, on the contrary, we advocate every species of 
innocent pleasure, the neglect of which has deprived man of much 
real enjoyment, and rendered him ignorant of all the happiness 
that is placed within his reach. In presenting to our readers a 
sketch of some of these pleasures, we shall be excused for 
borrowing, almost exclusively, the language of a celebrated 
English essayist. 

It is certain that nature presents to her children a profusion 
of objects and pursuits, capable of affording the most exquisite 
delight, without danger of future pain, and even with the possi- 
bility of deriving improvement and additional pleasure by re- 
flecting on their past enjoyment. Such, indeed, are all those 
innocent amusements which we follow in early youth with 
cheerful ardour, and enjoy with sincere delight. Amidst all the 
improvements we derive, in after life, from our intercourse with 
the world, we unfortunately lose, in some degree, those natural 
tastes and propensities which are most conducive to happiness, 
and the greatest friends to virtue. 

The simple and innocent satisfactions of nature are usually 
within the reach of all whose minds are not too much engrossed 
by the seductions of vice; of ambition, or of interest. These, as 
they excite no violent perturbation in the pursuit, are enjoyed 
without tumult, and relinquished for more serious occupations, 
without long or painful regret. It would be to render an es- 
sential service, both to happiness and to morality, could we per- 
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suade men, in general, to form an habitual attachment to the 
genuine satisfactions growing out of an indulgence in simple 
tastes and unsophistic ated enjoyments. 

One of the first affections which the heart perceives, is filial 
piety. As years increase, this affection dilates and extends it- 
self to brothers and sisters, relatives and friends. ‘The child 
loves, and is beloved by all around him. Amidst the conversa- 
tions, the events, the endearments and tender duties of a family, 
at a still later period, he finds full play for all his faculties and 
feelings, and is often, by his own subsequent coniession, happier 
at this early age, than in any subsequent period of his life. 
Were a taste for this simple enjoyment retained, were men at a 
mature age led to seek their happiness in domestic life, and in 
the exercise of the milder virtues of family offices and home 
pursuits, their pleasures, though less brilliant and noisy, would 
be purer, more substantial and enduring. But instead of this, 
we too often see them, the moment they arrive at maturity, ea- 
gerly forsaking the nest, to wander in search of untried and im- 
aginary bliss, through all the wilds of folly and dissipation. In 
this pursuit, innocence and health are lost ; and whatever pro- 
gress is made in refinement, little is added to solid happiness. 
Interest, as it is falsely termed, ambition, or selfish gratifications, 
become the idol that we devoutly worship, and on the altars of 
which we sacrifice, without a thought, health, peace and liberty. 

Man is so completely engaged in the pursuit of other and less 
worthy objects, that he has seldom time to advert to the beauties 
of nature, those fertile sources of unadulterated pleasure. The 
young and unsophisticated mind is always delighted with rural 
scenery. The earliest poetry was pastoral, and every juvenile 
poet, even of the present day, delights to indulge in rural de- 
scriptions. A taste for these pleasures will render the morning 
walk at least as attractive as the evening rout. The various forms 
which nature assumes in the vicissitudes of the seasons, will con- 
stitute a source of complacency which can never be exhausted 
—a healthful stimulus to both mind and body follow, unlike 
the artificial stimuli in which the sensualist delights, with no 
exhaustion in the energies of either. How grateful to the senses 
the freshness of the herbage, the fragrancy of the flowers—all 
those simple delights of the field which the poets have, from the 
earliest ages, no less justly than exuberantly described! “It is 
all mere fiction,” exclaims the man of the world, “ the painting 
of a visionary brain.” Alas! he feels not, he cannot feel their 
truth. He sees no charms in herbs and flowers—the melody of 
the grove is no music to his ear. By the ingenuous and the in- 
nocent, they are still daily perceived and felt; and they have 
been acknowledged, by men of the most elevated minds, to con- 
tribute to pure, real and very exalted delight. 
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The employments of agriculture, independenly of their profit, 
are most congenial and pleasing to human nature. An un- 
corrupted mind sees, in the progress of vegetation, and the habits 
and dispositions, and uses, of those animals which man has sub- 
jected to his sway, charms and beauties which the objects of art 
can seldom afford. ‘The occupations of husbandry are most fa- 
vourable too, to health, to plenty, to repose, and to innocence. 
Can the pursuits of low and vicious gratifications, can luxurious 
indulgences, can the restless cares, the fears and anxieties of the 
ambitious, be compared with the labours and enjoyments of him 
whose days are spent in superintending the culture of his fields— 
his nights in quiet and refreshing sleep. Such a life is not in- 
consistent with a highly cultivated and polished mind. It is by 
no means necessary that they who engage in rural labours 
should contract a coarseness of manners, or vulgarity of senti- 
ment. 

The superintendence of a garden is another source of simple 
and innocent pleasure. Nothing is better calculated to gratify 
the inherent passion of novelty, for nature is always renewing 
her variegated appearance. She is infinite in her productions, 
and the life of man may come to its close before he has seen 
half the beauties which she is able to display. 

Short excursions into the country are, of themselves, the 
source of very sensible and innocent pleasure. But he who is 
engrossed by vice or by business, will live half a life without 
admiring the beauties of a blue sky, basking in the vernal sun- 
shine, or inhaling, with any consciousness of real delight, the 
balsam of a western gale. 

In a proper intercourse and behaviour among our fellow 
creatures, will be found, however, to consist our principal and 
most constant delight. To do good and to prevent evil, as far 
as the sphere of our influence or activity extends, is an infallible 
method of inspiring in ourselves pleasurable emotions. And 
if we consult what passes in our breasts, before our youthful 
sensibilities are blunted, we shall find that Nature has taught 
us to find exquisite pleasure in relieving distress, and in com- 
municating enjoyment. 





DIET OF THE SICK. 


Ir is to be regretted that the office of nurse to the sick should 
be held in such little estimation as to be entrusted almost in- 
variably to persons of contracted minds, without proper ex- 
perience or education.- It is an office, nevertheless, of very 

reat importance and responsibility. For its duties, to be per- 
formed with fidelity, in a manner calculated to aid the efforts 
of the medical attendant, and to afford relief to the sick, it de- 
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mands, independent of great activity of body, a sound judgment, 
a cultivated mind, promptitude and decision of character, even- 
ness of temper, and the possession of that knowledge which can 
only be acquired from extensive experience. Upon the cor- 
rectness with which the important trusts confided to a nurse are 
fulfilled, as much almost as upon the skill of the physician, will 
the speedy and complete restoration—often the very life of the 
sick, depend. 

It is indeed somewhat surprising that females of education, who 
have been thrown upon their own exertions to obtain a liveli- 
hood, do not more frequently apply themselves to the acquisition 
of such preliminary information as would fit them for becoming 
good nurses. Were this plan to be pursued, and we are per- 
suaded that it could be with but little expense or trouble, a 
certain and highly respectable means of support would be at 
once opened to them. An intelligent and experienced nurse is 
an invaluable aid to the physician, and a real blessing to the 
sick, 

We have been led into these remarks from a knowledge of 
the very great difficulty which medical men experience, in most 
cases, not. merely in having their medicines strictly and judi- 
ciously administered, but in having properly prepared such kind 
of diet as the character of the disease, under which their patient 
is labouring, may demand. General instructions in regard to 
this latter bei ing constantly misunderstood, and the most minute 
directions often contravened by the ignorance, conceit, or ob- 
stinacy of the nurse. 

In popular estimation, debility is the great enemy of the hu- 
man constitution—the original cause and chief support of nearly 
all its diseases. ‘To the term debility, it is true, no very defi- 
nite idea is attached ; but nevertheless, it exerts a powerful and 
pernicious influence upon the opinions commonly entertained, as 
to the proper treatment and diet of the sick. Of the errors of 
practice hence resulting, the present race of nurses, devoid of 
education, and incapacitated, from their very prejudices, from 
profiting by experience, are the fitting defenders and propaga- 
tors. ‘l'o convince them of their injurious tendency is scarcely 
possible ; while, to their misrepresentations and importunities, 
persons even of sense and education give way with surprising 
even criminal, facility. The strictest injunctions of the physician 
are unheeded, and a system of deception is often put in prac- 
tice, by which the sufferings of the patient are not unfrequently 
prolonged and aggrav ated. 

In a large class of diseases it is necessary, in order that they 
may be brought to a favourable termination, to withhold from 
the patient every species, strictly speaking, of food, and to con- 
fine him entirely to toast, barley or rice water, lemonade, or 
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some such simple beverage, given in moderate quantities, 
more as a means of quenching thirst and allaying irrita- 
tion, than to communicate nutriment to the system. In other 
cases, all that is necessary is the proscription of all solid 
and stimulating articles of diet ; the patient being allowed to 
take, occasionally, of panada, gruel, weak broth and the like. 
Now the absolute prohibition of food to a sick person, is alto- 
gether opposed to the popular prejudice, which declares that the 
strength must be nourished, or the disease will increase. The 
nurse, as well as the relatives and friends of the sick, cry out, 
very generally, against, as they term it, such a preposterous and 
cruel system of starvation; and there is, of course, but little 
chance of its being carried properly into effect. Notwithstand- 
ing the stomach of the patient loathe the very idea of food— 
notwithstanding after he has partaken of it, his uncomfortable 
feelings, and the increase of all his symptoms, show the impro- 
priety of its use, the preposterous supposition that it affords him 
strength causes it to be still forced upon him. The popular plan 
of preventing the patient from sinking, is in fact one of the 
most effectual means of preventing his restoration to health. 

When plain toast, or barley, or rice water is directed by the 
physician as the sole diet of the sick, it is the duty of a good 
nurse not only to see that it is properly prepared and given, 
(and in both these particulars there are errors daily committed 
which we cannot now stop to point out,) but to take care that 
no attempt be made to counteract its effects, by the occasional 
administration of something nice, whether in the form of soup, or 
of more solid food. If panada, or gruel be ordered, such a nurse 
will not attempt the addition of a little wine, or butter, or spice, 
to render it more palatable, or to increase its stimulating, or in 
popular phraseology, strengthening properties. 

The importance of a strict attention to diet in disease, is be- 
coming every day to be more fully appreciated by even physi- 
cians. A proper regulation of the food and drinks of the patient 

, in fact, in very many cases, of itself the most judicious and 
effectual means of restoring health ; in all, it is essential to the 
successful operation of the other remedies had recourse to. For 
a nurse, therefore, to neglect the directions of the physician in 
regard to diet, or to place her own prejudices in opposition to 
his skill and Ly ge is to tamper with the life of a huntan 
being. Not a few, labouring under curable diseases, have, in 
this manner, been hurried to the grave. 


Health and Usefulness.—Without some degree of health we can 
neither be agreeable to ourselves, nor useful to our friends; we 
can neither relish the blessings of Divine Providence to usin life, 
nor acquit ourselves of our duties to our Maker, or our neighbour. 
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METHODICAL GYMNASTICS. 


In giving the following extract from the work of the cele- 
brated Clias, it furnishes us with an opportunity of directing 
public attention, and claiming public patronage for Mr. Roper’s 
new Gymnasium. All the benefits anticipated from gymnastics 
may be realized in this extensive establishment, in which pro- 
vision is made for all useful and manly exercises in the open 
air, as well as for a wide range and great variety under cover, 
in bad weather. It is above Eighth, and extends from Walnut 
to George streets. 

“The process of Gymnastics, methodically employed, could 
not be advantageously recommended, if it be not proportioned to 
the age, the sex, the ‘constitution, to the season, and calculated 
to the degree of state of the patient, and to its irritable disposi- 
tion. ‘The work, which has been submitted to you, presents a 
description of two hundred and seven different exercises, of 
which not one can be classed among the ordinary games. The 
end of each is to increase the elasticity of the articulation, to 
favour the developement of the muscular power, to straighten 
the body, to facilitate standing and moving in any attitude, 
without losing the equilibrium; these exercises teach you, at 
the same time, to brave and avoid dangers, and to overcome 
obstacles. 

“ Chapter the first. Lower Extremities.—In this first section, walk- 
ing has been described, and is divided into nine different ex- 
ercises ; the balancing in the vaulting beam, the passage upon 
the elastic bridge, the equilibrium on the ground, running in 
fourteen exercises, and leaping, which is practised in twenty- 
one different ways. 

“‘ Chapter the Second. Upper Extremities—This second section 
treats of the various movements of the arms, the exercises 
on the cross-pole, on the triangle, of those which augment the 
strength and pliability of the last articulation of the fingers, the 
passage of the iron bar, and single-stick. 

“ Chapter the Third. Complicated exercises—In fact, we find 
in this third series, twelve different ways of climbing, either by 
means of the’ climbing pole, rope ladders, or by making use of 
the sledge or the haspel ; then come the various descriptions of 
wrestling, the exercise of the Indian club, throwing the discus 
or quoit, swimming, the different preparatory movements of 

yaulting, those for vaulting on the wooden horse, and the living 
one. The way to run against the wall, the different trials a 
the dynamometer for measuring the strength of the fingers, arms, 
chest, and trunk, equally belong to this section.” 

Mr. Roper may, with propriety, apply the following remarks 
of Captain Clias to the course of exercises in his Gymni sium. 
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“ar from having aimed at exciting the astonishment, or of 
calling forth the admiration of the spectator, we have adopted 
those exercises alone which have struck us as tending more or 
less directly to this point, whether in developing the forms or in 
fortifying the constitution ; whether in restoring the health, or 
in counteracting natural or accidental infirmities; or whether 
they only tend to render us more adroit in saving ourselves or our 
fellow creatures from danger. 

“If we have not pointed out a determinate application to 
each exercise, from amidst the various unforeseen accidents and 
contingencies of life, it is in the persuasion, that it cannot fail to 
be perceived that we have left nothing to hazard; and that our 
proceedings, the fruits of long experience, have obtained the 
approbation of enlightened and justly celebrated physicians. 

“ Our plan, as it is divided into three sections, may be applied 
with success to the first three stages of life. In the preparatory 
lessons, parents will find unfailing instructions towards the de- 
veloping the strength and agility of their children: to the mas- 
ters of institutions, the exercises, properly so called, will afford 
the most convenient means to cultivate and. augment the strength, 
the address, and the promptitude of their pupils; and the adult, 
confined to a sedentary employment, cannot better devote his 
leisure hours than to the practice of some of the complicated 
movements, in order to maintain a perfect equilibrium between 
the exercise of his body and mind. If it were necessary to prove 
all that the health of (literary men) men of letters derive from 
Gymnastics, we could cite a number of testimonies, among which 
are those of the different cantons of Switze ‘rland, France, and 

England.” 


DEATH BY HANGING AND DROWNING.* 


Surrocation, if we include under that term, for purposes of convenience, 
such various modes of death as hanging, drowning, strangling, and smother- 
ing, is, perhaps, of all the subjects treated of in medical jurisprudence, the one 
requiring most explanation. It is not going too far to state, that not one edu- 
cated man ina hundred is acquainted with the symptoms that generally ac- 

company death, produced by suspension or immersion, and that still fewer 
could point out the place or nature of the functional derangement which ex- 
tinguishes life in such cases. It is far from uncommon, even in this en- 
lightened generation, to hear of unfortunate persons hung up by the heels, 
or rolled on casks, after they have been taken from the water in a senseless 
state, in order that they may perforce disgorge the liquid which they are as- 
sumed to have swallowed in large quantities; whereas it very rarely hap- 
pens, that the stomach or lungs of a drowned person contains much or any 
of the fluid in which he has been immersed, and in no case whatever is the 
presence of such fluid to be esteemed the cause of death. The effects of 
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hanging are as much misunderstood ; the party dying, as in drowning, from 
mere privation of air. Coleman and ‘Curry have given ample demonstration 
that the actual cause of death in both these cases is asphyxia; but as it is 
more consonant to our subject to select a legal instance, we take one from 
Senac, who describes the following mode of torture, practised at Paris in his 
time, and under which the subject occasionally died. “The mouth being 
kept forcibly open by a wedge, and the nostrils closed, water was poured into 
the throat. The irritation of the trachea in resisting the access of the un- 
suitable fluid, while respiration was prevented, caused. faintings, convulsions, 
violent agitation of the respiratory organs, rupture of the pulmosary vessels, 
spitting of blood, &c.; but very little water entered into the lungs or the 
stomachs of these unfortunate people, in whom the usual lesions of parts, as 
in death by submersion, were found on dissection.” ‘There is an extraordi- 
nary variety of appearance discoverable in drowned persons, owing to the 
various modes in which death may have taken place. Some faint immediate- 
ly upon submersion, and in these, extreme paleness is discernible: others 
perish by suffocation, a small quantity of water entering the bronchi», and 
the lungs: in these the most distinguishing characteristic is a frothy and 
sometimes bloody mucus filling the mouth. Others again die ina sort of apo- 
plexy; respiration being suspended, the heart drives the black blood to the 
head; with these last there occur lividness and swelling of the face. Now 
it will be manifest to the merest tyro in medical science, , that all these symp- 
toms may be exhibited in death from other causes. The unnatural pallor 's 
common to cases of syncope; the frothy mucus to suffocation of whatever 
kind—to epilepsy, apoplexy, or to death from irrespirable gases—the Iivid 
loaded appearance of the face attends all diseases in which the cerebral ves- 
sels are gorged with blood. We cannot, therefore, from the presence of any 
of these signs, pronounce with certainty that the party was drowned. Again, 
much stress has been laid upon the fluidity of the blood, which is sometimes 
increased in the most remarkable degree; but this symptom is equally de- 
tected -in those who perish by noxious inhalations, or poisoning with opium. 
We cannot better illustrate the extreme difficulty of the problem above pro- 
posed than by the celebrated case of Spencer Cowper. This gentleman was 
a member of the English bar, tried at Hertford assizes, in 1699, for the mur- 
der of Mrs. Sarah Stout. Mr. Cowper came to Hertford on Monday, the 13th 
of March, and shortly after visited Mrs. Stout, who lived with her mother of 
the same name. He dined with them, and stayed till four in the afternoon. 
When he went away, he promised to return there and lodge that night. 
Accordingly, at nine o’clock, he arrived, ate some supper, and engaged i in 
conversation with Mrs. Stout, the daughter. They were alone in the room 
when she called a servant, and desired her to make a fire in his chamber, 
and to warm his bed. The direction was’ attended to, and in about a quarter 
of an hour the servant heard the door shut, as if some one was going out. 
She remained above about a quarter of an hour longer, and then came down 
into the room. Mr..Cowper and Mrs. Stout were both gone, and the next 
morning she was found dead, and floating on the water. Its depth was about 
five feet, and her body was about five or six inches under it, although some 
of her clothes were on the surface. Her eyes were open, and some little froth 
issued from the mouth and nostrils. The body was not tumified, nor any 
bruises observed. Such was the testimony of the individuals who took the 
body out of the water. 

Mr. Dimsdale, a surgeon, was sent for to view the body. He found both 
sides of the neck swelled and black, and the skin between her breasts, up 
towards the collar bone, was also dark coloured. The left wrist was slightly 
bruised. There was, however, no circular mark round the neck. The in- 
vestigation proceeded no farther. Six weeks after death the body was 
disinterred for purposes of inspection. No farther discovery was made, but 
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upon incision, it appeared there was no water in the lungs, stomach, or 
antestines. 

Drs. Coatsworth, Nailor, Burnet, and Woodhouse, with Mr. Babington, a 
surgeon, deposed,that when a person is drowned, water must be taken into 
the stomach and lungs; and as none was found in this case, they were of 
opinion that she came to her death by other means. 

On the part of the accused, it was first attempted to be shown, that the 
peculiar position of the body was owing to its lying sideways against some 
stakes in the river. These prevented its complete submersion; and a wit- 
ness also mentioned that in drawing the body out of the water, one of the 
arms rubbed against the stakes, and thus probably produced the injury dis- 
cerned on it. 

Drs. Sloane, Garth, Morley, Wollaston, and Corell, with Wm. Cowper, 
the celebrated anatomist, appeared as witnesses for the prisoner. They were 
asked concerning the circumstance of no water being found in the body, and 
whether this disproved the drowning. Dr. Sloane considered it altogether 
an accidental appearance in the stomach, and not necessarily present in such 
case. The others advanced similar opinions. As to the fluid in the lungs, 
the answers were not very definite; but some insinuated that six weeks’ 
burial might have dissipated whatever was taken in. 

The prisoner was acquitted. 

Upon this trial a question was raised, whether dead bodies will float upon 
being thrown into the water, and a sailor swore that he had seen dead men 
float when thrown overboard at sea. The custom of attaching weights to 
the corpse was urged in confirmation of this. It is now well known that the 
human body, being of greater specific gravity than water, will always sink at 
first, but that, as air is generated in the process of putrefaction, it will after- 
wards, unless properly loaded, rise to the surface. Every one remembers 
the shocking story of the murdered Caraccioli rising erect from the ocean, 
before the eyes of the King of Sicily while walking the deck of Lord Nel- 
son’s ship. There was nothing extraordinary in that occurrence except the 
perpendicular attitude assumed by the corpse, arising from the action of the 
shot attached to his feet, which, although not sufficiently heavy, prevented 
the body floating in the usual horizontal position, and not, as some have fan- 
cifully urged, from the mode of Caraccioli’s execution, namely, strangling, 
which, by distending the lungs with air, imparted a sustaining power to the 
thorax. 

Where there is sufficient evidence to point out drowning as the probable 
cause of death, the minor difficulty will often arise, whether it was acci- 
dental, voluntary, or effected by the violence of others. In this doubt the 
medical practitioner can be of little assistance, and the proof must rest on 
other grounds. The following instance of a most improbable suicide would, 
but for a trifling circumstance, have been accounted murder by every rational 
man. In June, 1816, the body of a gauging-instrument maker, who had been 
missing for some days from his home, was discovered floating down the 
Thames. On being taken out, his wrists were found tied together, and made 
fast to his knees, which were in like manner secured to each other. The 
cord with which he was tied was recognized as one that had hung from the 
ceiling over his bed, and the jury accordingly returned a verdict of “ found 
drowned.” 

In the symptoms attending death by hanging, there is frequently a strong 
resemblance to those we have already noticed as incident to drowning. The 
medical jurist has also the same difficulties to contend with; first, in ascer- 
taining whether the extinction of life occurred previous or subsequent to sus- 
pension ; and, secondly, in deciding by whose agency it was effected. It was 
for a long time supposed that an infallible test had been discovered for the 
resolution of the former question from the presence or absence of ecchymosis 
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on the neck; which, as we before observed, can be produced only by vic- 
lence offered to the living subject. But M. Esquirol has recently shown, that 
where the person has been suspended in full and healthy life, ecchymosis is 
sometimes altogether wanting. His reasons and examples may be found in 
an article of the Archives Generales de Medicine, January, 1823. We must, 
therefore, be content to believe, that-whenever the neck is not ecchymosed, 
the individual was probably dead before suspension, and also that the ap- 
pearance of two discoloured circles, or of one at the lower part of the neck 
(the cord always slips to the upper part in.a suspended body,) are proofs of a 
strangling before the hanging. As illustrative of the importance and truth 
of these tests, we may instance the following cases. 

“A female of Mantes, aged fifty, was found suspended from a beam in a 
barn. ‘The face was not discoloured, no froths issued from the mouth or 
nose, the tongue was natural, there was no change of colour around the 
shoulders, nor was the neck at all ecchymosed. It was, therefore, determined 
to examine the body more minutely, when a small wound, penetrating to the 
heart, was discovered under the right breast.”” Thus a case of apparent sui- 
cide was discovered to be murder. 

The other case is of a similar description. Bartholomew Pourpre, age& 
18, was discovered hanging ona true near Aix, on the 12th of August, 1736: 
A statement of the suicide being carried up by their order to the parliament 
of Aix, the attorney-general was led to believe, from the deposition of the 
examining surgeon, that the young man had not destroyed himself: 

It appeared also from other witnesses, that the mark of the cord, instead 
of being at the upper part of the neck,was at its lower, just above the shoul- 
ders; and, secondly, that the teeth were knocked in and bloody. Coupling 
this with the known fact that repeated quarrels and threats of murder had 
passed between the deceased and his father, a man of 52, the parliament de- 
cided that ‘the latter had strangled his son, and had put his foot upon his 
mouth, either to prevent his cries or accelerate the strangulation. The sus- 
pension they declared subsequent to death. 

The presumption against homicide, when it is clear that the sufferer per- 
ished by no other cause but hanging, must be always very great. Few mur- 
derers would employ a mode of destroying life, perhaps more easily resisted 
than any, unless the assailants be very numerous and powerful. Suicides, 
on the contrary, find it the most practicable means of casting off their weary 
load, and one to which they screw their courage with least effort. The ma- 
terials for the fatal noose are soon obtained by the poorest and most carefully 
watched, and a beam, a bedpost, or a bough is all that is needed to consum- 
mate the crime. There is a slight probability in cases of homicide, that the 
rope will be contracted into a smaller circle, because the felo de se must trust 
solely to the effect of his own weight in tightening it. The diameter of the 
circle described by the cord is stated by Mahon to have been only two inches, 
in a case of assassination which he witnessed. But the same effect would be 
in some measure produced by the suicide’s throwing himself from any great 
height. We cannot refrain from giving, before we quit this subject, a brief 
account of that judicial murder which, through the indignant efforts of Vol- 
taire, once attracted the attention and commiseration of all Europe. 

John Calas, a merchant of Toulouse, 70 years old, had the misfortune to 
be virtuous and a protestant. His son, aged 28, and gifted with some personal 
advantages, had long before the fatal event we relate, been remarkable for a 
melancholy turn of mind. Irritated, as has been conjectured, by the difficul- 
ties he met with on account of his religious persuasion, when seeking to 
obtain a licence for practising law, he resolved to hang himself. This he 
accomplished by attaching a cord to a billet of wood placed on the folding- 
doors between his father’s shop and store-room. He was found lifeless two 
hours afterwards. The parents naturally enough avoided exhibiting his body, 
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or proclaiming the manner of his death. But the people, stimulated by secta- 
rian animosity, violently seized the corpse and carried it off to the town-hai!. 
Two medical gentlemen examined it next day, and without viewing either 
the cord or the imputed place of death, pronounced that the young man had 
been strangled. On this authority the parliament of Toulouse condemned 
John Calas to be broken on the wheel. He died protesting his innocence 
before Heaven. 

At length, although too lai, reflection came. ‘The melancholy habits of 
the son were recalled to recollection. The silence through the house whilst 
the deed was doing ; the unruffled appearance of the clothes; the single mark 
of the cord, which was exactly that which suicide produces: these were all 
remembered. It became known, too, that a dress proper for the dead had 
been found laid out on the counter. The cause of the injured family was 
espoused by the terrible Voltaire. An appeal was carried up to the council 
of state, who, on the 9th of May, 1765, reversed the previous decree, and vin- 
dicated the stained memory of John Calas. 


Medical Reports on the Cholera.—Committees have been appointed by 
the College of Physicians end the Medical Society of this city, to prepare 
detailed histories of the epidemic or pestilential cholera. These two bodies 
have undertaken the task, in compliance with a request to that effect from 
the Board of Health. It is greatly to be wished that the board had preferred 
the request, and waited for answers, before it committed the absurdity of 
petitioning for leave to extend quarantine restrictions to all the waters 
of the Delaware. It would then, if we are not greatly mistaken, have learned 
the utter inutility of all quarantines and sanitary cordons to keep off cholera. 
What this community most want, is, not increased powers extended to the 
Board of Health, but a little more knowledge to enlighten this body re- 
specting the nature and discharge of its duties. The Board ought not to be a 
nursery for trading politicians. 








THE HEALTH ALMANAC FOR 1833. 


Key, Mrerxer anv Brpp xr will soon have ready for the trade, the Health Alma- 
nac for 1833. This work will be, as heretofore, under the direction of the Editors 
of the Journal of Health, by whom the maxims and rules for the preservation of 
health will be furnished. 





NOTICE. 


Wuenreas by assignment, bearing date the 14th of March, 1832, Henry H. 
Porter assigned all his estate and effects to the subscriber, in trust for the benefit 
of such creditors, (amongst others,) as shall make and execute a release within 
sixty days from and after the date of such assignment. Notice is hereby given to 
all persons indebted to the said Henry H., Porter, to make immediate payment to 
the subscriber, and creditors are invited to call at his Counting-house, No. 27 
Minor street, where the release is ready for execution. 


SHELDON POTTER, Assignee. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Scunscr1Bers in arrears are earnestly requested to remit their dues without de- 
lay toS. POTTER. Justice to several individuals concerned, requires a speedy 
and final adjustment of the affairs of the Journal. 








